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FROM  DOWN  EAST 

CHARACTERS 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Pike,  a  down  East  man. 
Mrs.  Susannah  Pike,  his  wife. 

M^y  ^lsonS°N}  nieces  °f  Mr'  and  Mrs'  Pike' 
Algernon  Westpield,  Arabella's  beau. 
(These  should  be  dressed  to  represent  down  East 
characters.) 

Scene — A  Room.    Arabella  and  Mary  discovered  seated. 

Arabella — I  wish  those  folks  had  stayed  in  their  'way 
down  East  home  and  not  have  come  here  to  annoy  us. 
Mr.  Pike  claims  to  be  an  uncle  of  mother's.  It  may  be 
that  he  is,  but  he  needn't  have  come  here  to  tell  us  that. 

Mary — Arabella,  you  have  often  heard  mother  speak 
of  her  Uncle  Jeremiah's  kindness  to  her  when  she  was 
in  trouble.  You  know,  too,  that  he  sent  her  a  large  sum 
of  money  after  father  died,  and  when  we  were  quite 
poor.  It  ill  becomes  you,  then,  to  speak  harshly  of 
those  who  have  been  our  best  friends. 

Arabella — Well,  I'm  sure  I  wish  they  hadn't  come. 
They  are  so  queer  and  countrified,  and  when  they  did 
come  to  see  us,  they  certainly  should  have  known  enough 
to  dress  better.  Algernon  is  coming  here  frequently 
and,  I'm  sure,  I  don't  want  him  to  see  them  or  he  will  be 
disgusted.  I  believe  they  don't  care  for  us,  but  have 
come  to  live  off  us  for  a  while. 

Mary — If  Algernon  should  see  them,  could  you  not  tell 
him  that  they  are  relatives  from  a  distant  State,  and  that 
they  were  a  Little  odd  in  their  ways  ? 

Arabella — I'm  sure  I  will  never  tell  him  that  they  are 
relatives  of  ours.  If  I  should  do  so,  I  think  his  visits 
would  cease  immediately.  If  he  should  come,  see  to  it 
that  they  are  kept  out  of  sight.  [Rises.]  Now,  I  must  go. 
Their  coming  means  extra  work  and  a  great  deal  of  an- 
noyance. I'm  sure,  they  should  have  known  that  we 
didn't  want  such  scarecrows  here. 

[Exit  Arabella,  R.] 

Mary — Arabella  seems  to  be  annoyed,  but  for  my  part, 
I  shall  enjoy  their  visit. 

[  Exit  Mary,  R.] 


[Enter  Mr.  Pike,  L.] 
Mr.  Pike — Wall,  accordin'  to  my  way  of  lookin'  at 
it,  one  of  them  gals  is  civilized  and  the  other  one  isn't. 
One  of  '  em  is  glad  we've  come,  and  the  other  isn't.  One 
of  'em's  got  a  beau,  and  what  strikes  me  as  somethin' 
sing'lar  is  that  it's  the  gal  that  isn't  civilized  that's  got 
the  beau.  I  s'pose  that's  'cause  she's  purty  good-lookin\ 
I  didn't  want  to  hear  their  talk.  I  was  jest  sittin'  in 
there  a-readin'  the  paper  and  the  door  was  a  leetle  bit 
open,  and  I  reckon  they  thought  I  was  eout  of  the  house. 
When  I  heard  them  a-talkin'  abeout  Susannah  and  me,  I 
dropped  my  paper.  Mebbe  I  ought  to  have  put  my  hands 
onto  my  ears  so's  not  to  hear,  but  it  didn't  seem  nateral 
to  do  so.  Wall,  I  cum  eout  here  to  see  which  of  these 
gals  I'd  like  best,  and  which  of  'em  would  handle  a  few 
thousand  dollars  to  the  best  advantage,  and  I  calkilate 
I've  found  eout  already.  Arabeller  thinks  we've  cum 
eout  here  jest  to  live  off  'em  for  a  few  weeks.  [Laughs.] 
Ha  !  ha  !  Wall,  that's  purty  good.  The  idee  of  old 
Jeremiah  and  Susannah  Pike  livin'  off  any  body  !  I  wonder 
if  she  doesn't  know  that  I'm  able  to  pay  my  way. 

[Enter  Algernon,  L.] 

Algernon — Ah  !  good  morning.  I  wasn't  aware  there 
was  anybody  here. 

Mr.  Pike — Yeou  wasn't  !  Wall,  it's  all  right.  These 
air  a  queer  kind  of  cheers — kind  of  hoist  yeou  up,  yeou 
know  ;  but  can  sit  on  'em  if  yeou  mind  what  yeou  air 
a-doin',  and  don't  git  too  much  off  to  one  side.  Sit  deown, 
mister,  sit  deown.  I  think  a  feller  feels  more  at  home 
when  he's  squatted  deown. 

Algernon  (seating  himself) — I  came  to  cpII  on  one  of  the 
ladies  here,  but  I  can  talk  to  you  for  awhile. 

Mr.  Pike — Yeou  can  !  Wall,  that'll  jest  suit  me.  I 
kinder  like  to  talk  to  fellers  I've  never  seen  before.  I 
reckon  yeou're  sparkin'  one  of  the  gals  here  ? 

Algernon — Sir  ? 

Mr.  Pike  (speaking  louder) — Hard  of  hear'n',  air  yeou  ? 
Wall,  I'll  speak  eout  a  leetle  louder.  Susannah  says  as 
heow  I  don't  speak  loud  enough.  She  says.  I  kinder 
mumble  and  chaw  my  words.  Reckon  yeou're  sparkin' 
one  of  the  gals  here  ? 

Algernon — Who  are  you,  that  you  should  ask  me  such  a 
question  ? 

Mr.  Pike — Wall,  yes  ;  I  can  tell  yeou  that  ;  I'm  Jere- 
miah Pike,  from  'way  down  East.    If  yeou  air  acourtin' 
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one  of  the  gals,  and  should  happen  to  get  her,  yeou'll  be  a 
relation  of  mine. 

Algernon — You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  are  related 
to  the  Misses  Wilson  ? 

Mr.  Pike — Wall,  yes  ;  I  calkilate  it  up  abeout  that  way. 
I  am  related  to  these  gals,  and  of  course  I  was  related  to 
Mrs.  Wilson,  too,  when  she  was  livin'. 

Algernon  (aside) — Is  it  possible  that  this  old  man  from 
away  back  is  related  to  my  charming  Arabella,  and  that  he 
is  here  on  a  visit  ?  I  really  did  not  think  that  she  was 
connected  with  such  low  people. 

Mr.  Pike — Wall,  heow  is  it  anyhow  ?  Air  you  sparkin' 
one  of  the  gals  ? 

Algernon— Sir  ? 

Mr.  Pike — There  !  I  forgot  abeout  it,  and  had  got  to 
mumblin'  again.  [Speaks  very  loud.]  I  say,  air  yeou 
sparkin'  one  of  the  gals  ? 

Algernon — I  am  not  hard  of  hearing. 

Mr.  Pike — Yeou  sartainly  must  be,  for  whenever  I  ax 
yeou  if  yeou  air  sparkin'  one  of  the  gals,  yeou  say,  Sir  ? 

Algernon  —  Don't  you  think  you  are  rather  imperti- 
nent ? 

Mr,  Pike — No  ;  I  can't  say  that  I  am.  But  I  knowed 
a  feller  that  was  somewhat  that  way.  He  lived  eout  to 
Scrugginsville,  and  he  asked  abeout  a  'hundred  and  fifty 
questions  every  day.  That's  a  fact.  If  yeou  don't  be- 
lieve me,  yeou  can  jest  ask  Susannah. 

Algernon — Did  he  belong  to  the  Pike  family  ? 

Mr.  Pike — Not  by  a  jugfull.  He  looked  somethin'  like 
yeou.  Had  jest  abeout  sich  a  nose  as  yeou  have.  (Speak- 
ing louder.)  Aint  yeou  goin'  to  tell  me  which  one  of  the 
gals  yeou  air  arter  ? 

Algernon — Old  man,  you  are  impertinent,  and  I  shall  not 
answer  your  questions. 

Mr.  Pike — Hokey,  now  !  yeou're  not  goin'  to  git  ob- 
streperous, air  yeou  ?  I  wouldn't  have  thought  yeou'd  a 
done  so  if  I  am  to  be  a  relation  of  yeourn.  What  do  yeou 
do  for  a  livin'  ? 

Algernon — I  mind  my  own  business. 

Mr.  Pike — Wall,  I  declare  !  Never  heard  of  a  feller 
runnin'  that  kind  of  a  business  afore.  Do  yeou  make 
much  money  at  it  ? 

Algernon — Yes  ;  I  could  make  enough  in  half  a  day  to 
buy  you  a  suit  of  clothes. 
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Mr.  Pike — Jehosophat  !  Yeou  don't  say  so  ?  Wall, 
now,  there  was  Azariah  Pendleton,  and  he  war  a  powerful 
feller  to  specelate  and  make  money.  One  time  he  made 
five  thousand  dollars  in  a  day  and  a  half. 

Algernon  (imitating  Mr.  Pike) — You  don't  say  so  ! 

Mr.  Pike — Yes  ;  it's  as  true  as  preachin'  ;  and  if  yeou 
don't  believe  me,  yeou  can  jest  ask  Susannah.  There's 
Susannah  a-comin'  neow. 

[Enter  Mrs.  Pike,  R.] 

Mrs.  Pike — La,  Jeremiah  !  Is  this  where  you  air  ? 
{Sees  Algernon.]    Ah  !  there's  somebody  else  here. 

Mr.  Pike — Yes  ;  but  I  can't  give  yeou  an  interduction, 
'cause  I  don't  know  his  name.  I  calkilate  he's  sparkin'  one 
of  the  gals,  but  I  aint  sartin  abeout  it. 

Mrs.  Pike  (bows) — Heow  de  do  ?  I  didn't  know  there 
was  anybody  here.  Didn't  even  know  that  Jeremiah  was 
here.  Yeou  see,  we  jest  arriv'  yesterday  in  the  arternoon. 
Jeremiah's  been  lookin'  areound  over  the  village  some.  I 
calkilated  he  was  eout  of  the  house  neow. 

Mr.  Pike — I  guess  as  heow  I'll  step  eout  neow,  and  let 
yeou  talk  to  this  young  gentleman  for  a  spell.  But,  mind, 
Susannah,  if  yeou  talk  to  him  abeout  the  gals  here,  yeou '11 
have  to  speak  eout  loud.  He's  kinder  hard  of  hearin'  on 
that  pint. 

[Exit  Mr.  Pike,  L.] 

Mrs.  Pike  (seating  herself) — Railly,  neow,  I  feel  a  good 
deal  consarned  about  it  if  yeou  air  hard  of  hearin'.  Did 
yeou  never  take  nothin'  fur  it  ?  There  was  Nehemiah 
Dodge — he  was  hard  of  hearin',  but  he  got  some  kind  of  ile 
and  it  cured  him  right  up.    Been  that  way  long  ? 

Algernon  (aside) — Oh,  it's  a  bore  to  talk  to  these  old 
fogies.  But  I'll  have  to  say  something.  (To  Mrs.  Pike) 
— Yes,  about  a  year,  a  year  and  a  half,  or  two  years. 

Mrs.  Pike — Yeou  don't  say  !  Wall,  if  I  was  in  your  place 
I'd  be  a  doin'  somethin',  and  that  purty  quick.  But 
J  eremiah  says  yeou  air  only  hard  of  hearin'  when  somebody's 
talkin'  to  yeou  about  the  gals.  That's  the  most  sing'lar 
case  I  ever  heard  tell  on.  But,  of  course,  it's  better  to  be 
hard  of  hearin'  only  on  one  p'int  than  to  be  hard  of  hearin' 
altogether.  (Speaking  very  loud) :  Mought  I  ax  yeou  which 
of  the  two  gals  yeou're  a-sparkin'  ? 

Algernon  (speaking  very  loud) — Yes,  I  reckon  yeou 
mought. 

Mrs.  Pike — Goodness  gracious  !  Yeou  needn't  hollei 
that  way  at  me.  I  can  hear  as  well  as  anybody,  although 
I'm  nigh  onto  seventy  years  of  age.    I  can  hear  every- 
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thing  yeou  say  if  yeou  don't  mumble  too  much.  Mought 
I  ax  which  one  of  the  gals  it  is  yeou're  a-courtin'  ? 

Algernon  {speaking  very  loud) — Yes,  I  reckon  you 
mought. 

Mrs.  Pike — There  yeou  go  again.  I  tell  yeou,  yeou 
needn't  strain  yeourself  a-hollerin'  at  me.  It'll  come  eout 
anyheow,  and  what's  the  difference.  If  yeou  git  one  of  the 
gals  yeou'll  be  related  to  me. 

Algernon— No  ;  I'll  never  be  related  to  the  Pikes.  It 
would  kiD  me. 

Mrs.  Pike  {angrily) — Young  man,  yeou've  got  a  leetle 
too  much  talk.  I  haint  got  a  very  good  opinion  of  yeou 
anyheow.  Don't  like  the  shape  of  yeour  head.  As  fur  as 
I  can  see  yeou're  not  much  of  a  feller. 

Algernon — Go  it,  old  cornstalk  ! 

Mrs.  Pike — Who  is  it  yeou're  callin'  an  old  cornstalk  ? 
[Advancing].  I  wouldn't  stop  half  a  cent  to  give  you  a 
buffet  alongside  of  the  head.  Yeou  aint  much  of  a  feller 
or  yeou  wouldn't  talk  that  way  to  an  old  woman. 

Algernon — And  you're  not  much  of  an  old  woman  or  you 
wouldn't  talk  that  way  to  me. 

Mrs.  Pike — Neow  it  would  be  a  rail  deown  pity  if  yeou'd 
git  one  of  the  Wilson  gals.  I  think  yeou'd  be  a  reg'lar 
brute  of  a  husband. 

Algernon — Old  woman,  I  didn't  come  here  to  talk  to  ypu. 
Hadn't  you  better  leave  the  room  ? 

Mrs.  Pike — Me  leave  the  room  !  Me  !  I  guees  if  any- 
body's goin'  to  git  out  it  had  better  be  you.  I  have  half  a 
mind  to  take  hold  of  that  empty  head  of  yeourn  and  pull 
yeou  right  eout. 

[Enter  Mary,  R.] 
Mary — Why,  what's  the  matter  here  ? 
Algernon — This  old  hoodlum  is  going  to  take  the 
shanty. 

Mrs.  Pike — Who  is  it  yeou're  a-callin'  a  hoodlum  ? 
Mister,  if  I  should  clutch  hold  of  yeou  by  the  head  I'd 
purty  soon  land  yeou  eout  onto  the  door  step. 

Mary — Mr.  Westfield,  I  must  request  you  to  speak  re- 
spectfully of  this  lady.  She  is  my  mother's  aunt,  and  while 
she  is  in  our  house  she  shall  not  be  insulted  nor  abused. 

Mrs.  Pike  {to  Mary) — Why,  he  actilly  had  the  impedence 
to  call  me  an  old  cornstalk,  and  neow  he  says  I'm  an  old 
hoodlum.  I  don't  jest  know  what  a  hoodlum  is,  but  I 
calkilate  it  isn't  anything  very  nice. 

[Enter  Mr.  Pike,  L.] 

Mr.  Pike — I  thought  I'd  just  come  back  and  see  heow 
yeou  and  Susannah  was  a-gettin'  along. 


Mary — Uncle,  this  is  Mr.  Westfield. 

Mr.  Pike — Yes  ;  him  and  me's  been  having  a  talk. 
[  To  Algernon.]  Purty  hot  day.  It'll  be  fust  rate  fur  the 
corn  crap  it  it  keeps  on.  [Speaking  very  loud.]  I  s'pose 
I  mought  ax  yeou  again  which  one  of  these  gals  it  is  that 
yeou're  a-sparkin'  ? 

Algernon  {speaking  tery  loud) — Yes  ;  I  s'pose  yeou 
mought. 

Mary — Why,  uncle,  what  are  you  and  Algernon  talking 
that  way  for  ? 

[Enter  Arabella,  R.] 
Arabella — What's  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? 
Mr.  Pike — What's  the  meaning  of  all  what  ? 
Arabella  (aside) — Oh,  such  blundering.    I  did  not  want 

Algernon  to  see  these  two  old  uncouth  specimens  of 

humanity. 

Mrs.  Pike — What's  broke  loose,  anyheow  ? 

Algernon — Arabella,  here  are  two  old  persons  from  the 
backwoods.  They  claim  to  be  relatives  of  yours.  Are 
they  not  mistaken  ? 

Mrs.  Pike — Who's  from  the  backwoods  ?  Who  ? 
Young  man,  be  keerful,  or  I'll  pitch  yeou  eout  of  the  door. 

Arabella  (angrily) — I  guess  you  11  not.  What  right 
have  you,  you  old  ragamuffin,  to  come  into  my  house  and 
talk  about  pitchin'  a  gentleman  out  of  the  door  ?  If  you 
are  a  relative  of  ours  I  am  ashamed  of  you. 

Mary  (going  to  Arabella) — Arabella,  have  you  taken  leave 
of  your  senses  ?  Would  you  treat  your  uncle  and  aunt  in 
this  way  ? 

Mrs.  Pike — Wall,  I  can  pitch  him  eout,  and  I  aint  a  mite 
afeard  of  yeou,  either. 

Mr.  Pike — By  hokey,  it  appears  that  there's  goin'  to  be 
a  rumpus. 

Arabella — I  say  to  both  of  you,  go. 

Mary — And  I  say  to  both  of  you,  stay.  I  have  as  much 
authority  as  has  Arabella,  and  I  say  that  you  shall  be  well 
treated  while  you  are  here.  If  my  sister  is  afraid  that  her 
gentleman  friend  will  be  offended,  or  if  she  is  ashamed  of 
my  uncle  and  aunt,  she  and  her  gentleman  friend  can  leave 
the  room.  I  stand  up  for  those  who  befriended  us  in  our 
time  of  need. 

Mr.  Pike — By  hokey,  that's  the  way  I  like  to  hear  a  gal 
talk. 

Mrs.  Pike — I  say,  Jeremiah,  I  guess  we'd  better  gather 
up  and  git  eout  of  this.  I  never  stay  where  I'm  not 
wanted. 
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Mary — But,  I  assure  you,  you  are  wanted,  and  I  shall 
do  all  in  my  power  to  make  your  stay  pleasant. 

Mr.  Pike — Wall,  it  can't  be  very  pleasant  neow  after  this 
little  bustification.  But  I  kinder  think  that  gal  wouldn't 
have  flew  off  the  handle  so  desperately,  but  she  thought  her 
feller  would  be  disgusted  with  us  old  folks  from  'way  deown 
East. 

Algernon — I  am  disgusted — thoroughly  so.  You're  a 
disgrace  to  this  part  of  the  country. 

Mrs.  Pike  (advancing) — I  could  knock  yeou  into  the 
middle  of  next  week,  and  if  yeou  wasn't  sich  a  cringin', 
squirmin',  despisable,  detestable  sort  of  a  man  I'd  do  it, 
too. 

Mr.  Pike — No,  no,  Susannah  ;  don't  hit  him.  Let  him 
alone,  and  arterherekivers  and  kinder  thinks  about  it  he'll 
be  ready  to  kick  himself,  and  kick  hard,  too.  But  afore 
we  go  I  have  a  word  to  say.  I  cum  eout  here  fur  a  purpose. 
I  have  ten  thousand  dollars  to  give  away.  Me  and 
Susannah  don't  look  very  slick,  but  the  Pikes  never  was 
much  fur  puttin'  finery  onto  their  backs.  Wall,  the  ten 
thousand  dollars  was  to  go  to  the  two  gals  accordm'  to  the 
way  they  treated  us.  We've  been  kindly  treated  by  one — 
that's  Mary — and  purty  nigh  kicked  eout  by  the  other — 
that's  Arabella.  So  the  ten  thousand  dollars  goes  slam 
bang  to  Mary.    That's  so  !    Isn't  it,  Susannah  ? 

Mrs.  Pike — Yes  ;  and  if  Mary  will  come  with  us  we  will 
give  her  a  good  home. 

Mary — Oh,  I  thank  you  !  I  thank  you  !  But  I  never 
thought  of  your  having  money. 

Mr.  Pike — No,  1  calkilate  yeou  didn't.  We  don't  look 
like  if  we  had  more'n  a  quarter  or  a  half  a  dollar,  but  there's 
a  proverb  that  says,  "Don't  judge  people  by  their  looks," 
and  it's  abeout  correct.  Neow,  this  gal,  Arabella,  accord- 
in'  to  appearance,  is  a-goin'  to  marry  this  young  upstart 
[pointing  to  Algernon].  He's  a  Tartar  and  she's  a  Tar- 
taress.  That's  right.  Let  the  Tartars  all  be  in  one  house. 
T' wouldn't  do  to  spile  two  houses  with  them.  [Algernon 
and  Arabella  go  out  unobserved  by  Mr.  Pike.]  Neow  that 
we've  got  this  matter  satisfactorily  straightened  out  [looks 
around] — why,  they're  gone.  They  had  ought  to  have 
stayed  to  hear  my  speech  to  the  audience.  [Turns  to 
audience — Mrs.  Pike  stands  at  one  side  of  Mr.  Pike  and 
Mary  at  the  other.]  And  neow,  afore  we  go  back  deown  East, 
whar  we  cum  from,  I  want  to  say  that  the  fools  aint  all 
dead  yet.  It's  a  fact,  and  if  yeou  don't  believe  me,  jest 
ask  Susannah. 

[Curtain] 


